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PREFACE. 



The following little W(Nrk makes no great pre- 
tension to originality of doctrine^— -there was not 
room &r much. Its claimS are those of pro- 
priety and novelty of arrangement, clearness of 
diction, brevity, and completeness. 

The matter contained in other treatises on the 
subject, even when good in itself, which is not 
always the case, is uniformly presented in such 
a confused and undigested state as to prevent 
its being generally useful ;— nothing being more 
common than, after hunting through a work for 
authority to settle a contested point, or determine 
a bet, to see the book thrown aside at last in de- 
spair or disgust, and the dispu\;e\e^\nv^<&^<^^% 



IS rSKFACK. 

—while the following few pages, on the contrary, 
from their peculiarity and nicety of arrangement, 
will be found to form a complete dictionary, not, 
only of the laws of the game, but ati 
maxima for playing it. 

In the Maxims, what was thought good in 
former writers has been adopted, what was no- 
toriously bad rejected, and all that is considered 
doubtful will be found discussed in notes ; where 
also are given the reasons for playing in the 
manner directed in the text when the same 
not self-evident. 

The Laws, as laid down by former writf 
have been revised and re-written, and some 
terations which seemed to be necessary su^i 
in Ihem. 

The Introduction and Definitions also, as vd 
■s the Laws and Maxims, are more comply 
than any hitherto given, more compact, 
c/ear, aiid, it is thought, more coitett. 
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1 

One hears a deal of talk as to whether. the 
long or the short game of whist is preferable— 
which is most a game of chanc?^ and which 
affords the better scope fiir skilL It cannot be 
doubted that where the honours are scored in 
the short the same as in the long game^ the for- 
mer must be far the more gambling one of the 
two ; but when the honours count only 1 and 2^ 
instead of 2 and 4, it is equally evident that 
good play will tell better in shortwhist^ because 
in it you must always be playing a speml game, 
that isj either a bold or a very close one. 

The chief charm of whist consists in its ex- 
cellence as a compound of the game of chance 
and the game of skiU. It is not so much the 
latter as to prevent an indifferent player sitting 
down with a better one^ nor is it so entirely a 
game of chance as not to call for some exertion 
of intellect. The allowing the VvoxL^^^xt^ \ic^ ^k^s^a 



four points, while the vrhole game amounts onl; 
to five, completely destroys this balance, and ren 
ders all mental exertion nearly inefiectual. 

One word on the morality of card-playing, ■ 
least of wAiX-playing. Many people condens 
it; but it seems to the Author too emblematj) 
of the game of life to fail giving valuable i 
gtruction to all who practise it. It teaches a> 
in a very forcible and practical sort of ■ 
that though fortune is a great deal, skill is stil 
Bomething ; that though good cards may for I 
time carry all before them, yet careful play i 
sure to have its reward in the long run ; and thi 
perseverance will sometimes tell with poor carti 
against those that are better, — the player's pai 
being vigilance, whether good or bad. (a) 
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A little attention to your fellow-players' game ; 
a little caution in your ovra; usually following 
the suits led^ and a due sense of responsibility 
when that duty falls to yourself; showing your 
honours only when they can with propriety be 
brought forward; using your trumps sparingly^ 
but not niggardly^ and not wasting your strength 
in idle cutting and ruffing ; some consideration 
of your partner's circumstances as well as of those 
more particularly relating to yourself; with a lit- 
tle temper to meet the crosses that must occur ;— 
these are some of the requisites in a whist-player 
-—these are surely some of the virtues which make 
the wise and good man. 

And if^ after all, the play does go unfavour- 
ably, why, the player has at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that he did his best This must be 
the poor author's consolation, for the rubs are 
going sorely against him, not that he plays an 
ill so much as an unfortunate game, he thinks ; 



with which last it was his game I 
ce. With any support he ntight h 
as it is, he is toothing but crossed,- 
sed. 

[^ led off with a good hearty which 
1 and ' proper play ;-^judge his 
in he found it cti^;-^not'by his ad 
\hey could not have done it^-^but 1 
ively silly partnei^, who> it turned 
leart, and therefore thought it ver} 
cut those of others, without disti 
hds from foes. . < 
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necessity couM induce him to have recourse to. 
That duit^ however^ he was at last forced to play 
at disadvantage, and of course made little of it. 

He has nothing n^w left but his spades (for 
he will lead no more hearts)^ and what can he 
expect to do with them against a host of frumps 
and Commanding Cards ? 
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DEFINITIONS. 



Seal.— This word has two significations: Ist^ 
Tlie distribution of the cards; 2d« The por- 
tion of time occupied in playing them all out 
once^ as well as in receiving them ; also^ the 
joint act of so receiving and playing them. 

3ftetfeal> — ^A redistribution of the cards by the 
same player. 

I^ntr.— This word signifies^ Ist^ The cards ori- 
ginally held by each player ; and^ 2dly^ The 
cards held by all the four players ; being in 
this sense used indifferently with deal, in the 
second signification of that word, as above. 

CtCt&^-— The four cards played each round by 
the respective players. 

SILiatf,-— The first card of a tricky or^ more strict- 
ly speaking, the act of playing it. 



iil 



^latit, — The whole thirteen tricks of a hand wo 
by one party. 

Iftullber, — Majority of three games. 

ttnlltitr ISamt, — let, A rubber conaisdng of en 
game, or rather a game which is made a ral 
ber of; 2dj The third or determining game ( 
a rubber. 

I^otnld, — The numbers put on the score nuufs 
ing the stages of the game and rubber re^ 

lively, 

ftrorr, — The register of the points. 

Xnrcfli — The point ^kc on the score of the )ong 
game, and i/tree on that of the short game. 
When playing trebles, this Is, or should l>^ 
called the second lurch, and the point one tf ' 



ftuitd, — The four seta of which the pack of card 
is composed. 

I <C«iitt I&&V1H, — The aces, kings, queens, 
IjioMrea of the several suits. 
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|toil0tM^— The court cards of the trump suit/ 

Crumyi^,— -The suit of which a card falls to be 
turned up by the d^e^. ' 

Song Cntiii9«-^The thirteenth^ or one remain- 
ing after the rest lure out. 

%OUit Cuttl, — ^A card wiiich^ from its' inferiority 
and situation, cannot possibly make a trick. 

Cntnnrftia:, "^ . ' 

^ ^ I Playing a trump upon a lead of 

^ .X* ^ X r another suit. 
€uHmt» (a) J 

^ll/5taio,-— Partners trumping each a suit, and 
plajring those suits to each other for that pur- 
pose. 

JN^tttttre^— Two or more cards of a suit in suc- 
cession. 

Cme^— Sequence of three. 



(a) This IS catting a suit. Catting the cards consists in 
dividing die pack, either for the purpose of a check upon the 
shuffle or in lieu of drawing. 



r»^ — sequence at five. 

ttt0mni$ft, — Quint from ace. 

ountt, — ^The not following a suit Ic 

tAt, — The not following a suit led, c 
card or suit legally called, when 
mer. 

Ut, — The holding two good cards 
tween which there is one of intc 
rength not held by you, as ace-queei 
lave, and having to play after the < 
ho possesses the intermediate one. { 

ti^iini — ^is, when holding the like ( 
aying the worser one, second or th 
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d^Otdns>—- Leading a suit of which your partner 
or adversary has not any> and which he must 
trump in order to win (a). 



3Soltr (Kamty 1 For a precise idea of the mean- 

CI<M$e (Srame^ j ing of these tenxn» which will 

be found frequently used in ^e following 

pages^ beginners are referred to that part of 

the maxims relating to the Score^ page 66. 



(a) Some people do not consider this term to apply unless 
the party actually trumps, but his being /or<^ either to ttump 
or to pass the trick it is imagined is its proper and generally 
understood meaning. 
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was^ though inquiry may be made of his partner 
by either player^ what is the trump-suit. 

The person on the left of the dealer is the 
elder hand^ and leads or plays first ; the other 
three players following in the order in which 
they sit This they are bound to do in the same 
suit if in their power ; and in the event of either 
of them renouncing^ or not following suit^ his 
partner may caution him against revoking; in 
which case the. trick should not be turned till 
the party reply/ he has none of that suit.' 

Whoever wins the trick becomes elder hand^ 
and leads again ; and so on till the cards are all 
played out. 

The tricks belonging to each party are usually 
collected and turned by the partner of the per- 
son who wins the first trick on each side> and 
must be arranged by him in such manner as that 
every one at the table may see how many each 
party has made ; but none of the players are en- 
titled to otherwise look at any of them^ except 
the one last turned. 

Before playing to a trick a player may call 
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upon the previous players to draw or pcnnt out ' 
the card each of them played, without unneces- 
sarily speaking, however, as his ton: even may 
convey a ' 'lit to his partner. 

All above six tricks reckon as points towarda 
the game. 

The ace, king, queen, and knave of the trump- 
suit are called honours ; and as many of them at 
one party have in their hands more than the 
other also reckon as so many points towards the 
game. 

Tricks and honours have precedence on the 
the order in which they are made and 
played respectively. Should a player therefore 
at any time find in his hand sufficient honours 
to conclude the game in his favour, he of course 
throws them down at once without giving the 
adveraaries an opportunity of making more tricks. 
When Q parly are at the point eig/tl in the long 
or four in the short game, should either of the 
partners have two honours he may inquire of 
the other whether or not he has any, and if so, 
their j^ame is made. 
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All conversation or communication to the part- 
ner during the deal^ except as above mentioned^ 
is prohibited. 

The game is won by the party whose score 
first amounts to ten points in Long Whist^ or 
five in Short. Whist; and the rubber by the 
winners of two games out of three. 

The honours are sometimes made to score the 
same in the short as in the long game^ which 
makes a very gambling thing of it^ considerably 
diminishing the already scanty room for skill. 
The scoring of honours^ if not disused altogether 
in the short game^ should be at any rate only in 
proportion to the score of the game — that is^ one 
instead of two, and two instead of four. 

There is no other difierence between Long and 
Short Whist, except that the halving the score 
doubles the necessity of attention to the state of it 
during the play, and thus, in a certain degree/ 
changes the complexion of the game. 

A sum is staked upon the rubber, and another 
sum, usually half the former, upon each point 
of the rubbeFj — which points axe caXicxiXaXfc^^^Kas.' 
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five of the short, it is called a single g 
the winners set up one point of the ru 
idition to their one game. If the ai 
B have scored one point, and less thai 
e long or three of the short game, thee 
d a double, and the winners set up tf90 p 
le rubber. And if the game ts^aU be 
out the adversaries having scored one ; 
le game, it is called a treble {a), tan 
lers set up three points upon their sco 
ubber ;— ^«8 it may be thus : 

8t game lost . . 3 pomts 

ond game won . . ... 2 points 

ird game lost • . 1 point 
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Or thus : 

Won— one game • 3 points 
Ditto ditto . 3 do. 

6 points 
Rubber^ equivalent to 2 do. 

8 say at 2s. 6d.»-20s. won. 

The points of the rubber shoald be paid for as 
lost, or thej may be marked by the delivery of 
counters for the balance at the end of each game, 
and settled at the conclusion of the rubber. 

The usual mode of marking the score of the 
game is with four counters,— thus : ^ 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 

00 000 0000 

making a single counter stand for three when 
placed above the line of the others, and for jfive 
when placed below. 
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senuai departure therefrom w: 
following Laws. 
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OF DEALING. 

1. If the cards be misdealt^ the deal shall be 
lost, unless the adversary have touched the cards 
or caused the misdeal; in which latter case, 
however, the dealer cannot claim a redeal if he 
shall have turned up the trump-card. 

2. If any card but the last be turned up in 
dealing, the adverse party, on naming it, may 
call a redeal, unless either of them have touched 
the cards. If turned up by the adversary, the 
dealer shall have the option. 

3. If any card he faced in the pack there shall 
be a redeal. 

4. If the last card reach the table with its face 
downwards, and the dealer or his partner cannot 
name it, the deal shall be lost. 



5. The trump-card to lie on the table till the 
dealer play to the first lead, and * to be taken up 
before he play to the second, else it may be call- 
ed, aa any other card improperly shown. 

6. If any one play with less than thirteen 
cards while the rest of the players have their 
proper number, the deal shall stand and the 
party suffer for any revoke he may have made. 
If either of the adversaries have the card or cards 
in which he may be deficitnt, the deal shall be 
lost; if the partner, then the adversaries have 
the option whether or not the deal shall stand, 
after consulting together. 

or SPEAKING, 4c. 

7- ■ All conversation after the trurap-card be- 
turned up is prohibited, excepting only as fol- 
lows : 

* Tbe lam mu-ked thui do not apply )a a hand playing 

vilh e, iixtahy, because they are intended to prevent any Gom- 

L muateation to tbe partner, and as in the case of a dumb; 

no gain by the mm, ihcte lihonW r 
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. Inquiry may be made and information given 
at any time what is the' trump-suit. 

"^ Before playing to a trick any player may 
call upon each previous player to draw or 
point out the card he played. 

Any one may demand a sight of the last trick. 

In case of a player's renouncing, his partner 
may caution him against a revoke (a) ; 
in which case the trick should not be 
turned till the player reply, '^ I have none 
of that suit." 

When at the point eight in the long and 
four in the short game, any one may call 
lionours who has two of them. 

8. * If any one during the hand shall instruct 
his partner as to his possession of any card or 
cardsj or strength in any suit or suits ; or if he 



(a) The object of the laws and penalties being merely to 
enforce the line of play set forth in the foregoing introduction, 
and to prevent any benefit arising to a player by his departing 
tberefropn. 
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shall by word or sign, or hint of any kind, ma- 
nifest pleasure or displeasure as to any card or 
fluit that ehall have been played, or hope or de- 
sire as to what shall thereafter be played, the ad- 
versaries are to have all the reraaininj; tricks of 
that deal, including the one then playing, (a) (i) 

(a) Sec exceptjoni, laws 10, 11, 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, 19. 

{)) A single eiantple will be suflidenl to nhow the inade- 
quacy of the penally illflched by forniBrlegialmoratciabreadi 
of this law, (ihe loss of one point of the game.) Suppou 
youTBflf atid partner to be at the score U, or 4, or your ad^ei- 
Bariea at 0, 4, 7, or 9, and the TollowinK cards lo be dealt a 
you, viz., three trumps, aee, king, anil six of sDolhcr mil, 
with single ones in the third and foarlli. Should the small- 
Ctt hjni be given you thai your partner is weak in lrum|i«, 
yoD would of course lead from one of your single carda, a 
endeavour lo save or itia the lurch or save the game; but if 
you know that your partner has the command of tniinpi, 
c'est tttot-i-fait'On autre choae, — you obtain an all but c^iain 
ijum through your long luit. Now so long as the law n- 
mains in its present state, one naturally says lo one's panner, 
when under such cireumitancn as those above Auppoxed, 
" Pray, Mr A., how are you off for trumps ?" " Why really, 
my Lady It., 1 can't complain — 1 have, let me see, a tern- 
major and two other*." This 
game la the party, wilA tltree poinli 
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OF CALLING HONOURS. 

9. * No one may^ after the trump-card has 
been turned up^ remind his partner to call hon- 
ovLTSy under penalty of forfeiting a point of the 
game. Calling himself without having two^ 
amounts to the same things and subjects him to 
the same penalty. 

10. * Calling honours is a communication to 
the partner that the caller has two of them> and 
a call at any score but eight in the long and four 
in the short game may in strictness be consider- 
ed to subject the party, by law 8^ to a forfeiture 
of the slam ; in this particular case^ however, 
the reduction of a point from their score of the 
game, or addition of one to that of their adver- 
Baries, may be a sufficient preventive, if an option 

<mefar the question and one for the answer ! And though 
jour partner should happen to be weak in trumps and answer 
acoordinf^y, the loss of the two points would not afiect yon 
at aUf UDliM you could have saved your lurch by winning the 
odd trick, or the adversaries were below seven on the «G0ce« ' 



played^ the adversaries may d 
but not consult, (a) 

12. • Having inadvertently 
is no bar to calling or showing 

13. No circumstance uncc 
game can be allowed to interi 
if any one (from having a bet 
or otherwise^) shall fail to call 
piirtner's call of. honours whe 
done so^ and the game be lost 
partner's share of the loss as 
It i« at least highly proper th 
at the table be made acquainte 
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OF SEPARATING OB SHOWING CARDS. 

14 * If a card be seen by an adversary^ except 
when it falls to be played, he may call it at any 
time during the deal^ upon a lead of the same 
suit, or he may call a suit for the succeeding 
lead, at his option. 

15. * If the last player, before his partner have 
played, either show a card, or separate one from 
the rest, or put his hand upon it in a way to in- 
dicate that he intends playing that card, the 
partner may be obliged to play the highest or 
lowest he has of the suit, or, if he have none, 
then to trump it or not, at the option of the ad- 

. versary who has to play third hand* 

16. * If a player, upon an erroneous supposi- 
tion that the game is won or lost, throw his cards 
upon the table with their faces upwards, he may 
not take them up again, but must play them as 
directed by his left hand adversary ; in which, 

,Jiowievef, he may not be made to revpke. 
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subjects himself to the penalty impoi 
ing a card improperly. 

18. * If any one lead again befor 
shall have played^ the partner may 
to win the trick if he can. . ^ 

^ 19. * If the last hand play secofi 

? hand may Jbe compelled to wi^ or j 

.i at the option of the third hand. 

I'' ' 

1 

t[ OP OMITTING TO PLAY TOV 
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20. Ip one omit to play to a t 
sary may call a redeal^ imless the 
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jJones^ &c. and their followers^ is ^' to have three 
*' points added to the score of the adversaries^ or 
three tricks taken from the revoking party^ or 
three points taken down from their score^ and 
if up notwithstanding^ to remain at nine^ the 
revoke taking place of any other score of the 
-** game." 

In Sxmg this penalty no principle of propriety 
-«eems to have been attended to. The object of 
every penalty^ it must be observed^ is to prevent 
an. offender from profiting by his own breach of 
the law to which such penalty is attached. To 
effect this^ it does not appear expedient or pro- 
per^ in the case of an ordinary revoke^ to touch 
•any thing but the score of the tricks in that deal, 
it being through that score only that the party 
could possibly profit by making such revoke. 
.The above-quoted penalty, however^ while it in- 
terferes unnecessarily with the score of the game 
,doe8 not by any means answer its purpose, see- 
ing, that a player, if, by revoking, he can establish 
a long suit of his partner's, may possibly make 
.six or eight tricks, and score as many pointy 



Though an attempt to cbange vu 
half a century may be nearly hope 
urgent necessity of reform .' on tt 
propriety of setting at rest the d( 
tion whether or not it isjkir to mal 
at will> and the expediency of put 
sdentious and the less scrupulouf 
footing respecting it^ induce the a 
'4>£ the above penalty, to propose ai 
-more mild and more effective, th 
adversaries shall have all the trid 
made after the revoke, together n 
•^ nhich the revoke shall have been v 

It is perfectly effective, since 
-^^A after tricks that the revoke i 
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and alight punishment should^ and by this law 
does attach ; in the early part of a deal^ when 
many tricks may be made by means of a revoke, 
a corresponding penalty is imposed ;^-where one 
trick onlyean be gained by revoking^one trick 
dball be forfeited by revoking ;-— where two may 
be gained, two shall be forfeited, and so - on 
through the whole thirteen tricks. 
■. " Preventing the party from scoring their hon- 
ours^ which you do by obliging them 4;o remain 
et nine wh^n with them they might be game, is 
a gross and totally.unnecessary injustice to the 
revoker's partner, if not to himself. How it 
comes to have been so long submitted to is mat- 
ter of much wonder. 

• • • 

The penalty above proposed seems to be suf« 
fident for a revoke in most stages of the game, 
but it does not provide, any more than the old 
law, against a player's choosing to make one 
when hejinds the game going against him at hll 
events, and so having an undue chance of saving 
it. It is evident in this case that the revoker 



cannot be punished either upon the score of trick) 
or upon the score of the game, and that he can 
only with certainty be reached upon the score of 
the rubber. Some such law therefore as the fol- 
lowing is submitted as necessary : — That if a 
flayer shall be/ouud to have made a revoke dur- 
ing a deal tvhich ahall, nith the kelp of the penalty, 
conclude a game injavour of his adversaries, tltt 
revoker, together tvith his partner, who should liavi 
cautitmed him against it in time, and fi/ko nouU 
have profited by iU success, shall forfeit to their 
adversaries tnio rubber points. 

22. A revoke is not established till the part; 
revoking or his partner have played again (o) ; 
but the card mispUyed is liable to be called, &c. 
aa a, card improperly shown. 



(a) Because no ad van Uge could possibly accrue Troin it till 
iben, and Ihere should be no malice in the Isw ; but mheii 
cilher of them has played again the other can Judge whether 
tlie pevuke is likily to lead to advantage, and if not, ihej 
might then be tfiipoBcil to recall it. 
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23. No revoke can be claimed after the cards 
shall have been cut for a new deal. 

24. If the party against whom a revoke be 
clumed^ or his partner^ mix the cards before the 
same shall have been settled^ the claim shall be 
held^ ipso facto, to be admitted. 

OF THE SCORE. 

25. No addition to the score shall take place 
after the trump-card be turned up. 

26. If one party shall then be found to have 
scored too many, the other may reduce it and 
add the difference to their own. 



CONTRACTIONS USED IN THE M 



P. Stands for the player's partner 
R. . « • .his right-hand adve 
L. ' « . his left-hand adyeri 



MAXIMS. 



tiEAD PRIOR TO HAVING HAD AN OPPORTUNITY 
OF SEEING HOW THE CARDS LIE, 



WHAT SUIT TO LEAD. 

Trumps' under any of the following circumstances : 

If you have six or more of them, (or five, should an 
honour be among them,)— on the supposition that P. 
has a long or a strong suit,— unless you are entirely 
deficient in one suit, or have occasion to play a close 
game, (a) 

If you have a very long or very strong suit yourself, 
or if generally strong in your hand, though weak in 
trump8,^n hope P. may command trumps, espe- 
cially if he dealt— unless playing a close game* 

If you have a single small trump and no chance of a 
ruff*.— P. 's return will bring out two for one. 

If your trumps are honours without tenace, and no 
probability of a ruff,— to strengthen P.'s hand. 

(a) Fftyne tells us never to trump out with a bad hand^ though strong 
in trumps, as it is only serving the adversaries' good cards. Certainly 
you should not if you have a chance of a saw ; but otherwise no pos. 
sible barm pan be done by leading trumps, while it ensures to you the 
power of re-introducing P.'s long suit, (f6TYiemuA\Y\«^^«(^^^'«SK.\'!S<a^x 
iure brought out the trumps* 




irfrnm the calling of bon 

score and of your own hand, j-ou know th»l P. 

have two honours, — provided you have no proW 

hilityofarufT. 
If you have no other eligible lead, — being ssTest, eicepl 

when playing rlose. 
Long suit (a),_if,i,ong in irump,. 
Sequence,_of three or more from an honour, or Hen 

from B ten or nine. 
Single card, — if weak in trumps, or playing a close gamt. 

Strong Huit (a). 

Suit with lenace, and the further frotn tenice the brtt" 
the lead, ace-len being better than Bce-koaTe, and 

Suit with king but once guarded. 

An unguarded ace, and much more an UDguaidcd kini, 

queen, or knave, except in trumpj, unless it be u 

establish a He-uw or P.'s suiL 
Suit with ace, when strong in inimps, unleu your lon{ 



I4> A idK with Uag it m 



UAXIMS. 

Odglnal MMH, 

WBAT CA»D OF A 8D IT I( 



Ace, king, queen, and I 
■DDlherliump, with r 
a long auit, . 

Ace, king, ki]aTe,and1 



IHiT two nniDdi of Inimpi, loi 
jDur iDOg lult lill ii U ntabllibo 



1. turned up au«A 
ud Ace jmd chaiigi 



l,"! bud, uid wDuld not bf pUyed by him t)ic fli»t roond u| 
MilDg but tbe Uflf or quem. 
4c)Tlat H, HU ilie lupertor ««4> \n IVirt »ftl m Ml- 







^^^^H 














«• 
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OrtiirnBl %tia. 1 




mm. 


L«*B. [ 




■■Tamw. 


WOTBaamrs. 




Ace, ling, and 5, . 

Ace, king, and 4, and 
P. dealt, . . 


Olhorwise higheiL 


Ace, ud Uwc 

Stir ■ 




Ace, king, and 4 or/ , 


lfw°^-high. 




Ace, queen, koave,?] Ace and que™, un.] 


*ce. 




Ace, queen, ten, . 






Ace, qlicBD, [en, and | Que«i. j 
1 or B, . . . 


Queen. 




Ac^,,.-,, „,,,... |j,_ ^ 






Aca, queen, ten, and 
S, and P. deBlE 
vithout turning 


] 


irvnklatnniFi 




Ace, queen, ten, and! 

^ 4 or more, . . >:*"■ J 






^ft Ace, knaie, &c. . t. 


SmaiL 




^^ft MIV<le■i^kD■•e,bullL|f^IenV1"^^:nW.RS!K^EQ^.1,a„^ ' 
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<^2inal Eeaftr. 



SUITS. 



Ace and others^ • 
Ace and I, • • ]> 



King, queen 
S, . 



I, ten, and^ 



King, queen, ten, and' 
2 or less. 



en, ten, andO 



King, queen, and 5, 

King, queen, and 4, 
and P, dealt, . 



King, queen, and 4\ 
or less, ... J 

King, knave, and ten,| 

King, knave, ten, and / 
J or more, . . ^ 



LEADS 



IN TKUM PS. 



Lowest 



Ace first. 



King, unless P, 
ed up ace or knavcj 
and then queoi 



] 

'.tum.'l 
knavet ?■ 



If P. turned up ace 
or knave, or L. 
turned up knave,^ 
small. 

If R. turned up 
knave-^ing, and 
preserve tenace a- 
gainst him. 

Otherwise king, and 
finesse, unless you 
have king, queen, 
ten, and 2, with 
a good sui^ then 
do not wait the fi- 
nesse, especially if 
P. dealt. 



If P. turned up ace 

or knave— small. 
Otherwise king. 



Lowest. 



} 

Ten, unless P. tum-l 
ed up queen. j 

If P. turned up ace,'^ 
queen, or nine,—/ r 
small. Y\ 

Otherwise ten. 3 



IN OTBBK SUITS. 



Lowest. 



If for a ru£r, ace 
first. 



Sam^ 



King. 



Lowest, if strong 
in trumps. 
Otherwise king. 



Ten. 



TWi* 



Low. 



King, knave, nine^ &c. Knave. 
King, knave, &c. . 

King^ ten, and 2 or 
more, . • • 

King, and 2 or more,) 

ave, nine,'! 
• • • > 



Queen, knave, nine, 



xkiuiTe* 



Low; 



Queen, knave, nine, 
and 2, with a ^ood 
suit, . . • • 



J 



Queen, knave, and 2 
or more, 



Queen» > 

If P. turned up acel 

—low, j 

Otherwise highest, I 

. and do not wait to f 

finesse, especially if ) 

P. dealt. J 



e, and 2^ 

Queen, knave, and ], 
Queen,ten, eight, &c. 
Queen, ten, & others,") 



Queai» 



Queen» 



Lowest.. 

Highest. 
Ten* 



} 



Lowest 

Highest 
Ten. 
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^^tpnul Eeotr/ 



SUITSa 


LXADS 




IN TRUMPS. 


IN OTHBK surrs. 


Knave» ten, and 3 or^ 
pKMre, . <. . 1 

Knaye, ten, and ] , 

Knave, nine, seven, 7 
Ac. S 

Knave and 3 or more, 

Knave and 1 or 2, . 

Suit without honour? 
or sequence, . . 5 


Lowest, if a strong-) 

suit. f 

Otherwise knave, j 

Highest. 

Nine. X 

Low. 

Knave. 

Highest of three or) 
less, and lowest of ?■ 
four or more. ) 


Same. 

Highest. 

Nine. 

Low. 

Knave. 

Same. 



It is good to lead through a king^ and mor^ 

particularly through queen or knave, especially if you 
are strong in the suit (a), and bad to lead up to them. 



Demonstrate your hand to P. as much as possible, unless 
yon find that he is weak, in which case play an obscure 

game. 

< , • • • J 

■ ■ ' ' ' r 1 « <i. 

^ (a) Hoyle oh}ects to leading through an honour unless you have ail 
honour yourself, because, should P. have none, R. will return the game 
upon you; and Payne considers it * dangerous without strengtii in 
iruAips,' probably <m the same account. This is sorely sacriilc^g a 
.^•ftain gidn to a poasible loss, which loss, if it does occur, can 4o no more 
than bslsoce the certain game. 



\ 



Show b]ni strenglh in [rumps if jiou bate it, in order 
[hst he may keep his itrong sail entire, otlterwiie, if 
adversaries strong in trunnpi, he will keep guard on 
their luiii, and discard from bis own. 



Show him yo 
leading tr 


•It itroog 
mps. 


uit, if 


you hrre 


one, befbre 


Tierce, major 
rot deceiv 


_begia w 
him 


th the 


highest, a. 


at you mi^ 



1 




1 




If you bate a great band. g 


1 




If fou bad four or Rre trumps, aod find rewon to b>- 


1 




lieve P. has a long ot a strong suit. 


1 




If refused by P. and you can get two for one ; botia 


1 


^ >■ 


this case do notpart with the last one, if b? » dailf 


1 


i 1 


you lose the lead. 


1 


If P. refuMji a winning card. 


I 


r % 


If adversarien ate weak in trumps or other luiu. 


Fi 


fc 






mAienaiy has three or more. 






J 


Ifrtauinmg trotni.s Vitb jou M.i9.«a4^oo hM* 


I no winning card,— lo gV'" ^- ««'^«^. 
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If no game of your own, assist P.'s. 
JRetum his lead, 

C When you gain it with queen, not trumps; 
Except < When it was forced or equivocal. . 
/when it was through an honour. 

With the highest of three or less of ordinary suits, even 
though a king (a), and the lowest of four or more un- 
less sequence. In trumps with the highest unless 
quint or more. 

Do not return adversary's lead, unless it failed and 

you have no game of your own, or P.*s. It is advantage- 
ous to lead through the strong suit, and up to the weak, 
' except in trumps when not strong in them. 

If you have the best card and one or more others of 
L.'s lead, return small, especially in trumps, and in 
other suits when strong in trumps. 

When L. leads king, to finesse knave, and you have 
queen, &c return small. 



(a) There is not a more common error with bad players than return- 
ing a lead with a low card ;— nor one more &tal— it is &r better not to 
letum it at all, because the most general and most important object of 
'• lead is to have one's suit strengthened, whereas returning a small card 
'^$feakefu it, and is justifiable only when it happens to be your own long 
^uit, as in that .case you may conclodQ the ^«Bi \a Yuks^ XsR^sok tx^'^ -v 
siagiecMrd. 



btccctitrcl) i^aV. 
Do not lead to adversary's renounce, u&leMhere 

fuud to trump, am) never to renounce of both ailverufk: 
at once ; it enables the ivesk hand to ruST, and the strong 
to throw away his losing cards. 

If L. and P. both renounce to the same suit. ibouU 
you have the commaDding card of the suit L. thnn 
swuy from, lead it prior to cootiDuing the force. 

Not to P.'s renounce, 

When he leads for it. 

When he hu been forcei), atid did not trump out. 
When by any other means you know hia band is wei! 
S* paTticularly in Iiumpt. 
^ When strong yourbelT in trump). 

When great atrengtb in trumps decliuvd agiunst yoa 

Wbon P. has a chance of an over-rulf. 

When you can establish or preserve a see-saw. 

If P. renounces, and you have a (ingle card in anoths 

suit, pUy it before forcing bini, — for the uw, oi, &!- 

ing thai, to e^t^llsh his suit. 
If you are strong in trumps, and have the coimnaDdiiif 

card of adversary's suit, force P. with amall on 



If you have the remaining trumps in your ianit 

er between you and P. with same winning carda aad > 
Jo^ng one, play the \aslnB aikC,\KCKiw \., \ 
and P. 'a card poariblj moVe Ac w\tV, 



MAXIMS. i»7 



SECOND HAND. 



Play the lowest you have of the suit, except in 

the following cases: 

Of a sequence play the highest, unless the trump.card 

and P. led trumps. 
When you have the best of the suit, put it on second 

round if P. failed in the first and you are weak in 

trumps, (a) 
When you led from king, and R. wins with queen and 

returns the suit, play king, {b) 



I, 

•§ When you have the card immediately above and im- 









mediately below the card led, play the former. 
With ace, king, and two others,— 

If strong in trumps, either pass it first time, or 

. play ace, and continue suit to force P. 

If weak in trumps, play ace (a) and change suit. 
Ace, queen, knave, &c. play queen or knave. 
Ace, queen, ten, with or without others, play ten. 
Ace, queen, and one other, and weak in trumps, or 

playing a close game, play queen, (a) 



<«) Because, if weak in trumps, you are to make your tricks early, 
4icherwise you run the risk of your good cards being lost 

(6) Because L. must know that P. has not the king, and would there, 
/ore finesse against you with the knave or ten. 



Knaie led, play ace if weak and Binall if strong la 
trumps, <a>— IS R. woulil not have led from kiii|, 

Oiberwise, ploy small (b) unlm weak in trumps (a). 
or youwanL the lead, or are playing a clow game, 
in either of which cam pU; queen unleta ibf 

Ace, bnaie, ten, and another, — in trtimps play ten, in 
Mbet suila low, as in them R. would faaye led kio; 
or queen if he had them both. 

Ace, Icnaie, &c.— See note (d) page 47. 

King, queen, ten, &,c — play queen, and fii 
afterwaida. 



King, queen, and two otliers, — Que 
siqhII if strong in trumps (a). 

small if strong in trumps (a). 



V kinf. It if lurely ptdpcTlovivH 



V9 

n 
o 
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' With three or less of a suit, 

Pat honour on an honour (a), except ace on knave ; 
and except with ace, knave, and another of un- 
plajed suit, pass the king, and more particularly 
the queen. (6) 

Ace, king, C IT ace or king. 

King, ^ueen, i and another, > play J queen. 
Qu^en, knaye» / \ / knave. 



Ace, queen, &c.— See next page. 

Honour once guarded, play king invariably if turn- 
ed up, and generally in trumps, and. for the most 
part in other suits also (c) ;— never queen or knave, 



(a) If taken, you dnw two for one. 

(ft) Payne tells us with ace, knave, &c. to put ace on king, for it can- 
not do the adversaries a greater injury ; but it is to be observed, that 
king (not trumps) is likely to be led only from king, queen, ten, and 
others, and by passing the king you retain both the command and the 
tenacA If M be your strong jsuit as well as P.'s, and you have strength 
In trumps, it is of the utmost consequence to keep the upper hand in it, 
unless playing a vary close g^ne. ^: 

(e) This has always been considered a doubtfiil point Mr Fayne.says 
It should at all times be passed ; but the following considerations seem 
to lead to the conclusion that the king should in most cases be put on x. 
nrst, Tl|9 lead must be either from queen, ftp. f^rom sequence, from 
a numerous suit, from ace, or from a single card. If from ace or single 
card, it is plain it would have been better to have put on king first round* 
and if from either of the other suits, L. with aoe-queen or ace-knave, 
would probably flnesse against you. Secondly, As you have only two of 



anieu iuperioT honour turned up bji IL Of 

-§ When ;ou an preserve leuace lo yourself in aoathet 
{; auit b; Ihrowing swaj a good card, 

a Wlien you can preserve [enice or cmnnittlld to P. in 
that or aootber buit by plsyjng higb. 

When none of suit led, generally In it pua, fsft- 
cially if you have a losing card lo ihfow away ; ncep 
wbtn weak in Irumpt, or P. or adveiury decidedly slrof 
in them, or lo slop or establish a see-saw, or slop adni' 
tarj't ttrong suit before bis P. throws away hU looBg 

Thirteenth card, let it pass, except when weak ii 
tiumps, or P. or adversary dcciiledly tirong in Ibem, a 
yon are very desirous of the lead, or have the woTM<f 
two only remaining trumps. 



t r. \a in to. rinillr, SI 
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THIBD HAND. 



I 



Play the highest you have of the suit, except in 

playing a sequence, or in finessing, or by parting in cer- 
tain circumstances with a commanding card or tenace. 

Sequence»>play lowest, unless a trump card, and re- 
turn highest. 
Finesse (a) boldly in trumps always; in other suits 
only when strong in trumps (6), or to gain a parti- 
cular point, or the odd trick. 

Ac^ ^ueen, and no other,— iAce, and returii 

,queen (c). 
Ace, queen, and 1)— Play queen, and when trumps 
are out, the ace, and then the small one (d): 



(a) Mr Fayne tells us never to finesse third hand, considering it more 
advantageous it is presumed, for P. to finesse in his own suit lilmself ; 
but this seems a ^ght and doubtfiil advantage, while that of finessing 
in the first round, in preference to the second, is a very palpable and de- 
ddedone. « 

H) See note (a), page 57. 

(e) Because you should do your l^est not to keep the command of P;*» 
fttit, and if he should happen to have led from a single card, then it is 
p» well to make the ace first round, particularly for a close game. 

(«l) Both on the principle of the finesse, (it being 2 to 1 against Li 
having king^ independent of the probability of P. having led flrom it,) 
and because it is essential to retain a smaU card of P.*ssuit to return 
him after trumps are Out* 

IE 



fft]irli,ffiaiilr. 

Ace, queen, ani 2, — Queen, and return ace, urk 
leualrong in tnimp« and P. led an equiiocil 
card, in wbich use do not return the lead. 

Ace, queen, and 3 or more, — Ir strong in trunpii 
quten, and relum small (a) ; if weak, ace, ttt 

Ace, knave, ten, — FUy ten in trumpa, sbo ■ 
othei luiti, (pafijculu-lj if a forced lead), ddIbi 
jou are weak in trumps and playing a d» 
game. 

Ace, knave, and another, not trumps, — Paia PA 

Honour (eicept ace) more Iban once guardcd,- 
Ph99 P.'s nine or Icn, eicept wilb king wht 
weak in (rumps and plajing a cloie garner 
Pass itie two fint rounds, 

In trumps, when you hate an ace or king ami I 
□r 4 others with ■ commanding suit. 

In another suit when you have ace or king ai 
3 or 4 wilh command in trumps, 
you have any thirteenth or other 
card ur cards to hrinir in. 



rroiD H tin^ aril tiyr a rulT, whirh you ibo 
f trong In Irumpa joimelt, and even thnigh be 
kiDg,itUlat bij AreiigthlD tliciult CADiuit be 
uyourowa. It ought tote mi^ftu^itwVentt 



g 

-a 



H 
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Preserve tenace when expedient^ as may sometimes be 
the case with your adversaries* suits, or, in particular 
circumstances, to ensure the odd trick ; of which lat- 
ter the following nice example is given by Mr Ma» 
thews -r-^When there is one suit only remaining, of 
which you have king, ten, and another, — ^if you have 
six trials play the ten, (unless an honour should be 
^yed by R.) which makes you certain of the odd 
tridk ;■ bat if you have only five tricks made, then 
play king, by which you may probably score two 
tricks* 

In ruffing).— be guided by P.'s intention if he is a good 

Thirteenth card and most trumps unplayed, he means 
you to trump high, to strengthen his game. 

Do pot ruff second-best card or uncertain lead if strong 
In trumps, unless P. evidently intends it, or L. has 
shown decided strength in trumps, or it will establish 
or preserve or stop a see-saw,.— nor, on any account,' 
omit doing it if weak in trumps. 

Use the worst of two remaining trumps the first oppor- 
tunity, unless you know that neither adversaries baa^ 
the other. 

Take care not to keep a card that will stop P.'*s 

suit, but always retain a small <;ar4 to return to him 
after trumps are out, even though it ^o>a\^ ck}aiS^^t^s«v 
to throw a king to his ace, or put wi »«ft •«.Y»Bk.\s»'^'«»'V 



LABT BANS. 

Take the trick if you can,_«icept by parting in CH. 
tain circumstances with trump! or tenace or a comroand' 
ing card, as la the rallawing eiampUs : 

and 3 or 4 other trump — Do Dot nia two Bnl 
Ida, (if adtersary's originally.) unlesi P. nifli 
me other Euit, and not then if you have • Con- 
an ding suit. 
Ace or king and 3 or 4 otben, trith com-' 

mand in tiumpa, 
Ace and 2 the command in tramps, and 
a tbirteenib card, or other cotnmaDding 
card or cards la bring in. 
Ace, knave, und snotber — Do not win king or qwa 
3t round in trumps, nor in other BUits, unlen wak 
trumps and playing a very close game. 

Ace, king, &C — win with ace and return small, udIm 
you are weak in trumps and have occasion to plaj a <nrj 
close game. 

Sequence,— Win with the highest, and lead loweit tter- 
wards, to show F. what you haye, if F. is strong in Ui 
hand, but if the strength is all between you and youtal 

venaries, plsy obscurely. 

Yon may take P .'b tncV « le^ (jKaiw.NsA'isfi lead, 

'ogire iiiiD tbe tenace or ovbetwiiE, 
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GENERAL TO ALL THE HANDS. 



Keep the commanding card of your adversary's 

suit for the third round if you have a long or strong suit 
with tolerable strength in trumps, and generally if strong 
In trumps unless you are playing a dose game,-»but 
ne?er on any account that of your partner, not merely 
because it is valueless, but because it may do irremediable 
injury in stopping his suit. 

£eep the command in trumps, if you have four 

or more of them with a long or strong suit. 

XllSCaid from adversaries' suits if you are strong in trumps, 
but if weak keep guard on them: also from P.'sy.if 
you hfnre a strong suit of your own to bring in, together . 
with it^ngth in trumps, or if, by so doing, you hope to 
ef|^lis|i a saw^ otherwise you should reserve a small 
card of P.'s suit to return to him when trumps are out. 

Sacrifice every thing to a saw (if you ca^ calculate 

■upon its continuance), except a decided command of 
trumps with a very long suit, in the early part of a game, 
or when jou are behind hand on \)ev« «c<)t«« 



Tank Gret stleotjon muBt be to wio the gune jouraelf, tbn 
to stop jiour idvereary from wtnniDg il — tfaen lo mte w 
win the liucb — then the odd trick — then tbe p(»ni a|li 
in long or /our in short Khist. If neither of theK tt 
immedi&tely at issue, pU; to the score. 

For lie odd trict, play ■ closer gan 
from single cards, — force P. more fre«ly, 
finesse, or leul trumps. 

If ]rou hate a good band in ibc early 

part of a game, play a bold ffat, 

or otherwise a cIor 

jf the sdietsaries are considerably and cautious one. 

adTanecd before you on the score. 

Do Dot call bonours when, from adteruries' score ami yon 
own hand, it is unlikely tbey can lave ihelr lurch or no 
tbe gaiae ; but jou had better play them 
la get tfaem scared m wK>nasv>^^^ 



1 
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Sconce. 

In taking the penalties of a revoke attend to the score. 

The score 8 is preferable to the score 9. 

When the succeeding deal will fall to you or P. you should 
risk a trick or two, if by so doing you can hope to con- 
clude the game with the existing deal; but if the next 
deal belongs to the adversary, you may then risk some- 
thing to detain the game, the deal being particularly ad« 
vanfageous in the early part of a game. 



OF HANDS 



{ 



The dealer should keep the nump-caid in piererence la Ibe 
one above it if hia pirmer lead trumps, and throw il in 
preference to Iht one below rl if hia advenar; doei. If 
a poor card, he ma; kuep or discard it in preference to all 
olher poor tnimpa. 

It your left-hand adversary dealt, you may, by calling be- 
fore your partner leads oC, direct him (failing his abilil; 
to answer) to irump out with his bnt. 

A lead fnnn nine, Un, or knavr, mUit be either from a te- 
qnencei from a tingle card, or from beat oT a weak uiil 
not eiceeding three in number. Ifan original lead, and 
jou know from your own hand, or from the turn >up card. 
Ilut II is not from a sequence, upwards i 
la miKt likely to be I'rom a i.in4\K tavi. 



nwujfc* 



MAXIMS^ 69* 



Semoittittatum of jtontyis*. 

Give special atteDtion to the caUing of honours. No one will 
call, though at the point 8 in the long or 4 in the short 

. game, when the adversaries are at any score but 0, 4, or 
9, unless he be weak in his own hand, which is not 
likely to be the case if he have two honours. So that, when 
parties are at these particular points, you know where the 
honours lie, and when the one party is at 8, and their op» 
ponents at any other than 0, 4, or 9, you may form a 
pretty good guess as to the general strength of the several 
hands. 

If R. call honours, finesse with the nine. 

If L. fail to call honours when, from the state of the score, 
he might be expected to call if he had them, finesse with 
the ten. 

He who refuses to ruff must be strong in trumps. If he 
throw away a court-card he must have great strength in 
trumps and a very long suit Should this be done by 
your partner, trump out the moment you have the lead, 
which you should eiert yourself to get ; if by an adver- 
sary, make your tricks while you can, finesse only in 
trumps, avoid leading his suit or trumps, and endeavour 
to force him and also your partner. 

So long as there is any strength in P. 'S hand, you must take 
great care not to mislead him *, but \{ \h& ^ipsni^^vkXa^^ 



70 3IAXIMS. 

Stnunutttsttott of fi^site* 

tween you and your advereariesy then play as obfcurdy 
and deceptively as possible. 

Close attention must be given to what u originally discardri 
by each player, and whether at the time the lead is with 
bis partner or adversary. When with the former, it mj^ 
be taken as a iair demonstration of the pl^iyer's hand;— 
when with the latter, it is most probably intended to de- 
ceive. 



.1,1 



TABLE OF ODDS. 



Oddi fw or against eitfter, fellow-player having a certain 
card or cards not in the party* s own hand, 

2 to 1 against his having . . . • 1 
17 to 2 against bis baying . . • • 2 

5 to 4 in favour of bis baving • 1 or both of 2 

31 to 1 against his having • • • • 3 

3 to 1 against his having • 2 or more of 3 
5 to 2 in favour of his baving . 1 or more of 3 

against bis having . • • 4 

against bis having • S or more of 4 

S to 2 against his having . 2 or more of 4 

4 to 1 in favour of his having • 1 or more of 4 





Dealer. 


NoD-D 


I trump 




57 1 


2 — 


- S9J to 1 


in favour of. 7{t 


3 — 


5ftol 


do. 13 1 


4 — 


- 7to5 


do. 71 


5 — 


- 2* to 1 


against. 6^ 1 


6 — 


- 8to 1 


do. 26| 1 


7 — 


- 4410 1 


do. 163 1 


8 — 


- 317 to 1 


do. 1567 1 


9 -^ 


- 8710 to 1 


do. 254571 


10 


- 77065 to 1 


do. 



t 



